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THE WORKINGMEN'S PARTY OF NEW YORK CITY: 

1829-1831 ' 

THE tradition that labor organizations, if they would avoid 
early and rapid disintegration, must stand aloof from all 
political movements — a tradition which today is losing 
its authority — seems to have originated, so far as this country is 
concerned, in the failure of the labor parties which flourished 
for a short time in Philadelphia, in New York City and elsewhere 
three-quarters of a century ago. The New York Workingmen's 
party was formed in 1829, rose quickly into prominence and 
disappeared in 1 83 1 . The Philadelphia party, born a year or two 
earlier, had an existence almost as brief. 

The causes which brought these and other contemporary 
labor movements into being were everywhere substantially the 
same. City life and the steadily developing division of labor 
were modifying social conditions, exaggerating old evils, such as 
pauperism and intemperance and juvenile crime, and producing 
evils hitherto unknown. The factory and the contract system 
were replacing the domestic form of industrial organization. 
Class demarcation was becoming sharper, and the workingmen 
were in a state of dissatisfaction and unrest. Leaders only were 
needed to convert this unrest into organized remedial effort. The 
workingmen were firmly convinced that social and industrial con- 
ditions were awry ; and every enthusiastic and persuasive would- 
be reformer was able to obtain a hearing and a following. 

New York City affords the best ground for the study of the 
political activity of the workingmen of 1829 and 1830. There 
the political situation was more complex than elsewhere ; and 
there leaders were readily found. The new and somewhat 
unique party passed in rapid succession through various phases 
corresponding quite closely to the type of men who temporarily 
dominated it and directed its policy: agrarianism, humanita- 
rianism or educational communism, and fusion with various 

1 The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Professors Ely and Commons 
of the University of Wisconsin for access to material collected under their supervision. 
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political factions. At first, Thomas Skidmore, the agrarian, was 
in control. His plan of social reorganization was simple. 
The first step was equal division of property among the adult 
population. Thereafter, inheritance was to be abolished, and 
wills and gifts were to be legally prohibited. Equal division 
of the property of all who died in any given year was to be made 
among all those coming of age during the same year. The 
leadership of Skidmore was of short duration. In his place ap- 
peared a new set of leaders : Miss Frances Wright, the famous 
woman agitator; Robert Dale Owen, the son of Robert Owen 
of New Lanark fame; and George H. Evans, an Englishman 
and the editor of the newly established labor paper, The Work- 
ing Maris Advocate. Now education — equal, practical, repub- 
lican — became the slogan of the party. After the election of 
1829, it became apparent to the leaders of the older parties 
that here was a new political power which must be conciliated 
and absorbed or split up and diverted into various channels. 
The methods employed were three in number : ( 1 ) dissensions 
were fomented within the new party; (2) skilled politicians 
affiliated themselves with it; and (3) the old parties endorsed 
certain policies and candidates of the workingmen. 

At this time politics was already an art. Its methods indeed 
were cruder and more direct than those employed by the poli- 
ticians of today. Violence was more common and bribery was 
more open. The hob-nail was more in favor than the gum-shoe. 
On the other hand, the rank and file were less experienced ; 
they were more easily gulled by specious promises and plaus- 
ible programs. Van Buren was " learning the ropes," and 
Tammany was an organized power. In 1830 a New York 
newspaper declared: "The Tammany grinding machine has 
turned out the following names, which all who hold offices or 
ever expect to get any, are ordered to vote as the Assembly 
ticket." ' 

The first step towards the formation of a workingmen's party 
party in New York City was taken at a meeting of " mechanics 
and others" held in that city on the evening of April 23, 1829. " 

i New York Spectator, October 23, 1830. * Morning Courier, April 25, 1829. 
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At that time, in New York City, many artisans were working 
only ten hours per day. The employers wished to lengthen the 
working day. At this meeting of workingmen and others, 
resolutions were adopted demanding the retention of the ten- 
hour day. At an adjourned meeting, held on April 28, a com- 
mittee of fifty was appointed to report at a future meeting. Al- 
though it has been repeatedly asserted that the Workingmen's 
party originated as the result of a demand for a mechanics' lien 
law, ' the facts do not appear to warrant such a conclusion. 
This committee of fifty did not make a report until October 19, 
1 829, nearly six months after it was appointed. Evidently the 
ten-hour question was satisfactorily arranged, because it is not 
mentioned in the report of the committee. At this meeting the 
first real leader was in control and his immediate successor was 
in evidence. Thomas Skidmore, a machinist, was chairman ; 
and Robert Dale Owen was one of the secretaries. 

The resolutions adopted condemned the private ownership 
of land, the hereditary transmission of wealth, banking privileges, 
chartered monopolies, auction sales and the exemption of church 
property from taxation, and favored a mechanics' lien law and 
the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 2 The preliminary por- 
tion of the report of the committee laid stress upon the desira- 
bility of a scheme of communal education. Under the leader- 
ship of Evans and Owen this became the chief plank in the plat- 
form of the party. The hand of Skidmore is seen in the resolu- 
tion against private ownership in land and against inheritance of 
wealth. 3 Skidmore was an imperious person and in his par- 
liamentary methods he was a forerunner of Thomas B. Reed. 
He railroaded through the meeting the long set of important 
resolutions, refusing to permit their discussion article by article. 
Robert Dale Owen declared that fair play was not allowed. 4 

Within two weeks after this meeting the first number of the 
Working Man's Advocate appeared. This paper was " edited by 

'See Hammond, Political History of New York, 11,330; Jenkins, History of 
Political Parties in New York, I, 369. 

* Working Man's Advocate, October 31, 1829, vol. i, no. 1. 

* See Skidmore, Rights of Man to Property (1829). 

* Free Enquirer, March 20, 1830. 
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a mechanic," George H. Evans, and was published weekly. In 
the first two or three numbers the following motto appeared im- 
mediately below the title : " All children are entitled to equal 
education; all adults, to equal property; and all mankind to 
equal privileges." The first sentiment is that of R. D. Owens ; 
the second that of Skidmore. 1 In the prospectus the editor 
stated the aims and purposes of this famous early labor journal : 

We shall oppose the establishment of all exclusive privileges, all 
monopolies, and all exemptions of one class more than another from 
an equal share of the burdens of society ; all of which, to whatever class 
or order of men they are extended, we consider highly an ti- republican, 
oppressive and unjust. We consider it an exclusive privilege for one 
portion of the community to have the means of education in colleges, 
while another is restricted to common schools, or, perhaps, by extreme 
poverty, even deprived of the limited education to be acquired in those 
establishments. Our voice, therefore, shall be raised in favor of a 
system of education which shall be open to all, as in a real republic it 
should be. 2 

In the fall election of 1829 the new party nominated a full 
list of candidates for the Assembly. Its nominees were bona fide 
workingmen : two machinists, two carpenters, a brassfounder, 
a whitesmith, a cooper, a painter, a printer, a grocer and a 
physician. 3 Of the eleven assemblymen Tammany elected eight ; 
the National Republicans two ; and the Workingmen one — 
Ebenezer Ford. Alexander Ming, Sr., and Thomas Skidmore, 
radical agrarians, were on the ticket with Ford and received 
nearly as many votes. The vote cast for the three men was as 
follows: Ford, 6166; Skidmore, 6143; Ming, 6140/ The 
new party had also named candidates for the Senate, but these 
were defeated. 

Skidmore's extreme views as to the equalization of property 
could not long be countenanced. After the election of Novem- 
ber, 1829, the workingmen 

1 It is noteworthy that in the fourth number, November 21, 1829, the motto was 
changed to read: " All children are entitled to equal education; all adults to equal 
privileges." Skidmore's influence was already diminishing. 

* Working Man's Advocate, October 31, 1829. * Ibid. October 31, 1829. 

*New York Spectator, November 13, 1829. 
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began more clearly to distinguish the errors into which they had been 
drawn ; first, in countenancing crude and impractical propositions, such 
as a proposal to divide property among the adults of the present gener- 
ation, and then by running a ticket which was in itself objectionable. 
They called to mind, too, Thomas Skidmore's management, and his 
somewhat overbearing and dictatorial manner throughout the whole 
proceeding; and the remembrance did not operate favorably to his 
views or to his popularity.' 

The first split in the party was on the subject of agrarianism. 
Only a handful adhered to the policies of Skidmore. Human- 
itarian enthusiasm was now dominant. Robert Dale Owen be- 
came the nominal leader of the party, but its inspiration was 
furnished by a woman, Frances Wright. In the language of to- 
day Miss Wright would be described as a " new woman;" and 
it may be claimed for her that, with the possible exception of 
Mary Wollstonecraft, she was the first of the new women. 

Equal republican education was heralded by Frances Wright, 
Robert Dale Owen and George H. Evans as the panacea for all 
the social and economic ills which then afflicted the American 
people. This was, for them, the one important plank in their 
political platform. In comparison with the communal form of 
education, equal division of property and the abolition of in- 
heritance were matters of secondary importance. 

The next important meeting of " mechanics and other work- 
ingmen" was held December 29, 1829. At this meeting a long 
preamble and a formidable set of resolutions were adopted as 
the basis for the future policy of the party. The chairman was 
Henry G. Guyon. Skidmore was not allowed to speak ; when 
he attempted to address the meeting, he was howled down. 
Agrarianism was discredited; and communal education was 
placed in the saddle. The preamble asked for the communal 
school system. It declared that the then existing day-school 
system led to class differentiation and to the destruction of 
political liberty. The formal resolutions upon this topic were, 
however, more conservative ; and in view of what occurred a 
few months later, this difference is of considerable importance. 

'Robert Dale Owen, Free Enquirer, March 20, 1830. 
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Resolved : That, next to life and liberty, we consider education the 
greatest blessing bestowed upon mankind. 

Resolved : That the public funds should be appropriated (to a rea- 
sonable extent) to the purpose of education, upon a regular system, 
that shall ensure the opportunity, to every individual, of obtaining a 
competent education before he shall have arrived at the age of 
maturity. 1 

Soon after this meeting Thomas Skidmore and " a few of his 
friends " called a second meeting " for those and those only who 
lived by the labor of their hands." According to Owen, " no 
business was done." But Skidmore was persistent; and on 
February 23, 1830, another meeting of the agrarian branch of 
the party was called, and an organization was effected. Owen 
estimated that " about forty individuals " attended this meeting. 
Skidmore and George H. Evans engaged in a long controversy 
over the situation. Skidmore asserted that the workingmen had 
allowed rich men to come among them, while Evans declared 
that Skidmore had made himself " obnoxious to the great body 
of workingmen." 

The new leaders of the party devoted themselves to the 
propaganda of equal, republican education. All children were 
to be fed, clothed and lodged at public expense ; all were to 
dress alike and eat at a common table. Give such a training, 
said Owen, to a boy until he is twenty-one, and division of 
property is not important. It was an idealistic and Platonic 
scheme ; but enthusiasm and idealistic dreams cannot long sup- 
port and maintain a political party. The unexpected strength 
of the workingmen's movement, as disclosed by the November 
election, aroused the Tammany leaders. The opposition party 
was in a disorganized and shattered condition. Many design- 
ing politicians saw a golden opportunity to manipulate the 
Workingmen's party for their own private and selfish ends. 2 
The Daily Sentinel warned the workingmen. "Trust not too 
implicitly to sudden friendships. Beware of monied and pro- 
fessional influence." 3 

1 Working Man's Advocate, January i6, 1830. 

* Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, October 9, 1830. 

* Working Man's Advocate, March 13, 1830. 
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Education was the issue on which a second division appeared 
within the party. On May 19, 1830, the general executive 
committee of the party held a meeting, forty out of a total of 
seventy members attending. The sub-committee on education 
offered a report which declared that they were 

determined to support, without deviating to the right hand or to the 
left, the sentiments adopted by the workingmen on the 29th of De- 
cember last. While they are unchangeably in favor of granting to all 
men the free enjoyment of their own private opinions on all subjects of 
this nature, they are solemnly resolved, never to support any attempt 
to palm upon any man, or set of men, the peculiar doctrines of infidel- 
ity, agrarianism or sectarian principles . . . While your Committee do 
not wish to induce any person to join our cause by the tempting doc- 
trines of an equal division of property, and of boarding and clothing 
all children in the land, they strenuously contend for a republican sys- 
tem of education, but upon a plan that shall leave to the father and 
the affectionate mother the enjoyment of the society of their offspring. 1 

Twenty-five members voted for this report and fifteen against it. 
Henry G. Guyon, the chairman of the sub-committee, was, it 
will be recalled, the presiding officer at the " great meeting " of 
December 29, 1829. 

This report was a diplomatic one. It put Evans and Owen 
in an uncomfortable position by ignoring the clear line of de- 
marcation between them and the followers of Skidmore and 
Ming; and it dealt a severe blow at their policy by picturing 
the communal or boarding-school scheme of education as inimi- 
cal to the American home. Evans declared this report to be 
the work of " a few unprincipled politicians," and stoutly main- 
tained that the rank and file of the party were in favor of the 
boarding-school method of education. It was charged by the 
Owen-Evans faction that this committee awaited a favorable 
opportunity to present the above report ; in short, that political 
chicanery was used. Both sides urged that they represented 
the views of the party as outlined by the general meeting of 
December 29, 1829. Such divergent claims were made plausi- 
ble because, as pointed out above, the preamble adopted at that 

1 Working Man's Advocate, May 29, 1 830. 
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meeting was much more radical on the subject of education 
than the formal resolutions. 

At this committee meeting there was also presented a mi- 
nority report, which was inspired by Owen and Evans and which 
read, in part, as follows : 

Your Committee propose, therefore, a System of Public Education, 
which shall provide for all children, at all times, receiving them at the 
earliest age their parents choose to entrust them to the national care ; 
feeding, clothing and educating them to the age of maturity. Your 
Committee propose that all the children so adopted, should receive the 
same food ; should be dressed in the same simple clothing ; should ex- 
perience the same kind treatment ; should be taught (until their pro- 
fessional education commences) the same branches; in a word, that 
nothing savoring of inequality, nothing reminding them of the pride of 
riches, or the contempt of poverty, should be suffered to enter these 
republican safeguards of a young nation of equals . . . Your Commit- 
tee propose that the food should be of the simplest kind, . . . that 
the dress should be plain, convenient, economical, uniform . . . 
Your Committee do not propose that any one should be compelled to 
send a child to these public schools, if he or she saw fit to have them 
educated elsewhere. But we propose that the tax should be paid by 
all parents, whether they send their children or not. 1 

On May 26 another meeting was called. The friends of 
Owen and Evans were in control, and opposing members were 
put out. Resolutions were adopted in harmony with the mi- 
nority report outlined above ; and the acts of the majority at 
the preceding meeting were denounced. 

The members of the Owen- Evans wing of the party attributed 
the political storm to the efforts of designing politicians, and 
subsequent events tended to substantiate their assertion. " The 
leaders of the Adams and Clay party foresaw the future great- 
ness and influence of the workingmen, and sought to turn it to 
their own advantage," wrote one correspondent. 3 About three 

1 Working Man' 's Advocate, May 29, 1 830. The report occupies three columns of 
fine print. 
'I6id. 
•Over the signature " Montgomery." Ibid. June 14, 1830. 
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weeks after the split in the party Evans wrote an editorial upon 
the causes of this unfortunate occurrence. 

Some attributed all the fuss to jealousy ; some to our opponents' fear 
that an honest avowal of our political principles, especially on the sub- 
ject of Public Education , would lose us some votes in the autumn ; and 
others to a deliberate plan to employ the working men as tools to build 
up a Church and State party. More or less of truth there doubtless is 
in all of these suggestions ; but we do not think that any one, or all of 
them are sufficient to explain the deliberate plot that has been lately 
unmasked. We have weighed, with what care and impartiality we 
could, all the evidence that has come before us ; we have watched the 
tricks and manoeuvres of these seceders from the principles of the 
working men ; and we are fully convinced that their plan is an organ- 
ized one, and that it has for its sole object the election of Henry Clay 
as our next President. 1 

In July, 1 830 an election for alderman was held in the fifth 
ward. This afforded the first concrete illustration of the trend 
of the larger wing of the Workingmen's party toward a coalition 
with the Anti-Masonic and National Republican parties. The 
result of this election was as follows : Anthony Lamb ( " Coali- 
tion," ) 717 votes; Myndert Van Schaick (Tammany) , 6 1 7 ; 
and William Leavens (Workingman, Owen-Evans wing), 445. 
Different analyses of the " coalition " are not in agreement. 
Evans considered Mr. Lamb to be " the candidate of a coalition 
of the Old Federal party, the Anti-Masonic party, and the dis- 
affected of the Tammany party " ; but he added that perhaps 
one hundred workingmen were deceived and voted for him. a 
"The Adams and Clay papers consider it (the election of 
Lamb) a triumph, the Federals, under various names, are re- 
joiced and the Anti-Masons are loud in their exultation." The 
Mechanics' Press of Utica spoke of Mr. Lamb as the " candi- 
date of our friends"; and The Evening Journal called him 
the candidate of the " Republican Workingmen." 3 

For the fall campaign of 1830 in New York City, four tickets 
were placed in the field : Tammany, " Clay Workingmen," 
Workingmen (Owen-Evans wing) and Agrarian (Skidmore 

J Working Man's Advocate, Jun» 12, 1830. » Ibid. July 17, 1830. 

' Ibid. July 24, 1830. 
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branch of the Workingmen.) There were also four state 
tickets in the field : Democratic, National Republican or Anti- 
Masonic, Workingmen (Owen-Evans wing) and Agrarian. In 
New York City, the National Republicans accepted the Clay 
Workingmen's candidates for Congress and for the state legis- 
lature ; and the latter nominated no candidates for governor or 
for lieutenant-governor. Granger and Stevens were the Na- 
tional Republican candidates for these offices. The National 
Republicans made an earnest endeavor to capture the vote of 
the workingmen. The " Clay " wing was captured ; but the 
Owen-Evans wing refused to swallow the bait so invitingly 
dangled before them. Seward gives conclusive evidence on this 
point. In order to secure the cooperation of the workingmen 
in the eastern part of the state " it seemed necessary," he wrote, 
" to name a candidate for lieutenant-governor who resided in 
the city of New York, was identified with the workingmen, and 
free from the reproach of previous connection with the Anti- 
Masonic party." * The plan was to capture the Anti-Masonic 
vote in the western portion of the state and also the working- 
men's vote in the cities of the eastern portion. Anti-Masonry 
never obtained a firm foothold in the eastern portion of the 
state : the highest number of votes cast for the Anti-Masonic 
ticket of 1829, in New York City, was only 341. The nomina- 
tion of Stevens accomplished little, as Queens County was the 
only eastern county carried by this ticket.* Seward, however, 
was elected as state senator by means of the combined votes of 
the Workingmen and the Anti-Masons. 3 

The following quotation from a newspaper which supported 
the candidacy of Granger and Stevens is interesting, because it 
throws a side light upon the political methods of the period, 
and also because it indicates the existence of sympathetic rela- 
tions between Tammany and the Owen-Evans wing of the 
Workingmen's party. Referring to a meeting held on October 
30, 1830, the Spectator says: 

'W. H. Seward, Autobiography, I, 78. 

•Charles McCarthy, "The Anti-Masonic Party," Report of American Historical 
Association, 1902, p. 404. 

' W. H. Seward, Autobiography, I, 80. 
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It is not to be denied, though we are ashamed of poor human nature 
to be obliged to record the fact, that the efforts of the two scrub morn- 
ing papers, and the Fanny Wright paper called the Sentinel, to pro- 
duce such a disturbance as might end in a riot, were so far successful 
as to interrupt the proceedings of the meeting ... It was early per- 
ceived that a gang of desperadoes, in the pay of Tammany Hall to 
disturb every decent public meeting in the city, were scattered sparsely 
over the room. 1 

A few days later the same newspaper speaks of " the coalition 
between the Tammany men and the Fanny Wright men." ' 

The " Clay Workingmen " were " composed of a medley of 
admirers of Clay, the owners of stock in various great manufac- 
turing establishments, workingmen who believed in a protective 
tariff, Whigs, and a bunch of hack politicians who had taken up 
the Workingmen's movement for selfish ends." 3 Of the ten 
men nominated by this aggregation for the Assembly, two were 
members of the band of twenty-five who, in May, had voted 
against the Owen-Evans educational program, and three others 
were on the National Republican ticket of 1829 as candidates 
for the Assembly. 

The Owen-Evans wing — a " fragment of the Workingmen's 
party of the year before, standing absolutely for their principles 
and containing no suspicious politicians or monopolists" 4 — 
nominated a complete local ticket. Among the candidates for 
Assembly were Ebenezer Ford, the successful candidate of the 
preceding year, and P. C. M. Andrews and Paul Grout, mem- 
bers of the minority of the general executive committee at the 
time of the rupture in May, 1830. This branch of the party 
also placed a state ticket in the field ; General Root was nomi- 
nated for governor, but he afterwards withdrew, and the name 
of Ezekiel Williams was substituted. The convention issued a 
statement declaring that they were not " levelers or disorgani- 
zes " but sought " to raise all by the mild and efficient aid of 
Public Education." Approval was given to " a gradual, search- 

x New York Spectator, November 3, 1830. * Ibid. November 6, 1830. 

8 Myers, History of Tammany Hall, pp. 97, 98; also, Hammond, Political History 
of New York, II, 30, 31. * Myers, op. Hi. pp. 97, 98. 
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ing, thorough reformation of the body politic; a reformation 
that shall purge it of its aristocracy, its corruption, and its ex- 
pensive, unrepublican excrescences." 1 The platform adopted 
by the convention favored equal universal education, abolition 
of imprisonment for debt, abolition of all licensed monopolies, 
an entire revision or abolition of the militia system, a less ex- 
pensive legal system, equal taxation on property, an effective 
mechanics' lien law, the district system of elections, and no 
legislation as to religion. 

The Agrarian party, which called itself the " Original Work- 
ingmen's Party," also nominated a complete state and city 
ticket. A Mr. Burt of Orange County was its candidate for 
governor, but he declined the honor, and no one seems to have 
been named in his stead. Thomas Skidmore and Alexander 
Ming, Sr., were both on the ticket: the former was nominated 
for Congress, the latter for the Assembly." 

The Democratic party, which had nominated Throop for 
governor, won a complete victory in the state, and Tammany 
elected its entire city ticket. The vote of the entire state for 
governor was: Throop, 128,892 ; Granger, 120,361 ; Williams, 
2332. The vote in New York City was; Throop, 10,654; 
Granger, 7838; Williams, 1959. The Tammany candidates 
for the Assembly received votes ranging from 17,765 to 9647; 
the candidates on the " Clay Workingmen's " ticket, 7836 to 
5937. Ebenezer Ford received 2329 votes — the highest num- 
ber cast for any one of the Owen-Evans candidates. In 1829 
he had received over 6000 votes. Alexander Ming, Sr., re- 
ceived 148 votes.* Practically the entire strength of the Owen- 
Evans wing was concentrated in the city of New York ; Williams 
received only 373 votes outside of the city. It has been esti- 
mated that about 3800 workingmen went back into the Tam- 
many fold because of its advocacy of a mechanics' lien law. 4 

This election marks the end of the Workingmen's party. 
There are traces of its existence in 1831, but after that even its 

1 Working Man' s Advocate, September i8, 1830. 

" Morning Courier and New York Enquirer, October 26, 1 830. 

s New York Spectator, November 13, 1830. 4 Myers, op. cit. p. 99. 
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fragments drop out of sight. 1 In the spring of 1 831, at a meet- 
ing of the National Republicans of the eighth ward, a committee 
reported that 

There are now, besides the National Republican party, two well organ- 
ized parties in the ward — the party of Mechanics and Workingmen and 
the Tammany party. The avowed object of the Workingmen's party 
is, to produce a reform in our city government, and to insure its ad- 
ministration upon just and economical principles, without favoritism, 
and without extravagance. 2 

The ticket nominated by the Workingmen was endorsed. But 
the real issue in the city was " caucus " and " anti-caucus." All 
opponents of Tammany seem to have been " anti-caucus," and 
Tammany met a defeat. 3 The original issues for which the 
Workingmen's party had stood were lost sight of. 

In the fall of 1831 Tammany swept the city. Its opponents 
were split into five fragments. 4 Little interest was manifested, 
and a very light vote was polled. " That only about half the 
number of voters have come to the polls is admitted ; that the 
Tammany party have been organized and active is well known ; 
that their opponents have been split into factions, acting with- 
out concert or prospect of success, is known." s 

In the development of the Workingmen's party we can clearly 
discern the potent influence of the narrow, enthusiastic or fanat- 
ical leader. Utilizing the discontent of his followers, he leads 
them into new and unanticipated paths. Although formally 
committed to agrarianism, in October, 1829, it cannot be as- 
sumed that the rank and file of the party really favored such a 
radical program ; because, a few months later, Skidmore, their first 
leader, was able to control only a small fragment of his former 
following. It is equally inadmissible to assume that in 1830 
the workingmen were generally favorable to a scheme of com- 
munistic education ; yet this was the most prominent and vital 

1 Some of these fragments reappeared about five years later in the Loco-Foco or 
Equal Rights party — a movement which began inside Tammany. Ibid. pp. 1 11, 112. 
Also E. V. Blake, History of the Tammany Society, ch. xx. 

'New York American, April 8, 1831. * Ibid. April 19, 1831. 

l Ibid. November II, 1831. 5 Ibid. November 10, 1831. 
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plank in the party platform at the height of its power. After 
the second split, Owen and his friends could only carry with 
them about 2000 voters. The workingmen were controlled, as 
the mass of a party is always controlled, not by reflection but 
by emotion. They believed themselves oppressed and wronged. 
They had been told, time after time and year after year, that 
education made for equality and for good citizenship. Robert 
Dale Owen presented a perfectly simple and tangible program, 
and for a time he carried the entire party with him. 

The strongest weapon wielded by his opponents was the 
reiterated declaration that Owen's educational system struck a 
blow at the American home. The picture of the home, with 
the children at evening gathered around the hearthstone, was 
fatal to his program. Moreover, his former relations with Skid- 
more and his association with Frances Wright and the Free 
Enquirer militated against him : he was denounced as an 
enemy, not only of the American home but also of property 
and of religion. Later in life Owen recognized that his youth- 
ful enthusiasm had led him too far : 

Looking back on those days (1825— 1831), I feel assured that if fate 
had thrown Mary Shelley and myself together at that period of my life, 
instead of bringing me in contact with Frances Wright, the influence 
would have been much more salutary. I required to be restrained, 
not urged ; needed not the spur but the guiding rein. 1 

The selection of equal educational opportunities as the chief 
demand of the Workingmen was neither unnatural nor politi- 
cally unwise. There was at the time a general belief that uni- 
versal education would cure all social evils. It would develop 
good citizens, empty jails and almshouses, preserve democratic 
institutions and increase production. But the American ideal 
was the day school, free to all scholars. Owen's ideal was a 
different one : it was derived from Fellenberg's school at Hof- 
wyl, Switzerland, where he had been a student. This was a 
boarding school, very similar in its methods to the well-known 
George Junior Republic of our own time, at Freeville, New 

1 Robert Dale Owen, Autobiography, p. 323. 
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York. In Fellenberg's school all students were placed upon the 
same social plane ; and the institution was, for some years, 
nominally self-governing.' The radical difference between the 
two ideals of education, aided by the efforts of politicians and 
by the introduction of new elements, brought about the split 
which crippled the party and led directly to its dissolution. 
The bitterness of the attack upon the party may be pictured 
when it is recalled that the members were denounced as agra- 
rians, infidels, atheists, " the dregs of the earth, the very slime 
and scum of society." 

In conclusion we may profitably inquire: What were the 
concrete results of the activity of this loose and ephemeral poli- 
tical organization ? The chief effects may be summed up as 
follows : 

( 1 ) The passage of a mechanics' lien law by the New York 
legislature. It was clearly for the purpose of placating the 
workingmen that this measure was supported and pushed 
through by Tammany. 

(2) The abolition of imprisonment for debt, by a law passed 
in the spring of 1831. The stand taken by the Workingmen's 
party clearly hastened legislative action in this matter. 

(3) The appropriations for educational purposes in New 
York City increased very visibly at this time. 2 

(4) When, in 1833—37, the strong trade-union movement 
arose, the fate of the Workingmen's party was accepted as a 
conclusive argument against direct political effort. Hence the 
trade unions kept aloof from party politics and merely ques- 
tioned candidates as to their position on measures which were 
regarded as affecting the interests of labor. 

Frank T. Carlton. 

Albion College, Michigan. 

•See article by the writer in The Schoolmaster (Saginaw, Michigan), March, 
1907. 
* Bourne, History of the Public School Society, p. xxxii. 



